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" Everywhere people are saying, ' We must have a 
general war to clear up the atmosphere, and then things 
will be better.' But thoughts are creative, and tend to 
produce the very conditions that are mentally formulated 
in the minds of humanity. The thoughts of men and 
women have made the world as it is, and it must be their 
thoughts that create better conditions. We reap in the 
external that which we sow in the hidden mind. By no 
sort of logic can we ever prove that a millennial state of 
happiness can come from thoughts that are being culti- 
vated in the direction of a general war. These are 
mental weeds that require no care to grow rankly, but 
the blossom of sweet peace needs the sunshine and care 
of loving thoughts to come to maturity. It can never 
be evolved in the cyclones of hate and the tempests of 
murderous emotions. No one who truly knows the 
power of thought, or is unselfishly working for the 
brotherhood of man, will ever allow himself or herself 
to give expression to such thought or to entertain it in the 
mind. Let your better thoughts gain the upper hand 
white yet there is time ! " 



Brevities. 

. . . Ex-President Harrison has accepted the appoint- 
ment as a member of the International Court of Arbitra- 
tion. Mr. Cleveland, to the general regret of all, has 
declined to serve. We do not know what reasons in- 
duced him to decline. 

. . . The Ninth Universal Peace Congress, of the 
modern series, opened its sessions at Paris, in the Con- 
gress Building of the Exposition, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember. The American Peace Society was represented 
in the Congress by Mr. Joshua L. Baily of Philadelphia 
and Messrs. Robert Treat Paine, L. M. Chase and Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood of Boston. Our next issue will con- 
tain a report of the proceedings. 

. . . This year for the first time the anniversary of the 
fall of Sedan was not celebrated in Germany. It was 
omitted through the wish of the Emperor, but really 
because of the strong growing opposition among the 
German people to its continuance. 

. . . The most exhaustive and, we may say, also the 
best discussions of the relations of the missionaries to the 
present trouble in China which have appeared are two 
articles by Dr. James S. Dennis, author of " Christian 
Missions and Social Progress," and Rev. Percy S. Grant, 
the former in the American Review of Reviews for Sep- 
tember, the other in the Outlook for September 15th. 
Both exonerate the missionaries who have been so un- 
justly criticized. 

. . . The Pittsburg Christian Adv ocate for August 23d 
contained an interesting and instructive article on " The 
Perpetuation of Hatred," by Mrs. Mary S. Robinson of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., who is one of the most active and 
intelligent of the peace workers in the Empire State. 

. . . The Herald of Peace says that one result of the 
war fever has been the creation of a new peace society, 
in Melbourne, Australia, entitled the Peace and Humanity 
Society of Victoria. Its purposes are to promote inter- 
national peace and justice ; to create a more humane 



public opinion; to educate the public conscience as re- 
gards war ; to advocate the principles of British freedom, 
namely, self-government, "liberty to think, to utter and 
to argue according to conscience." 

. . . Baron Van Lynden, we learn, is to be, or has 
been, designated by the Administrative Council as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Bureau of the International Arbi- 
tration Court at The Hague. 

. . . The astonishing article on war in the September 
North American Review, by Archdeacon Farrar, which 
we hope to review in extenso in our next number, is ably 
criticized in an editorial in Zion , s Herald, Boston, in the 
issue of September 12th. 

. . . "Despite the fact that wars are desolating portions 
of the earth, yet we believe the peaceful arbitration of 
domestic and international difficulties is making steady 
progress." — Light and Life. 

. . . Bresci, the assassin of King Humbert, has been 
convicted and sentenced to imprisonment at hard labor 
for life. Capital punishment does not now exist in Italy. 

. . . The Peace Exhibit at the Paris Exposition is 
attracting much attention. It has already received from 
the committee on awards a grand prix (first premium). 

... "In the year 1182," says the Paris Journal, 
" when disorder prevailed everywhere, Mr. Durand, an 
inhabitant of the French province Puy-en-Velay, got to- 
gether a group of more than one hundred adherents who 
took with him the pledge of peace. Soon there were 
more than five thousand. In other provinces similar 
brotherhoods were formed, called the ' Capuchons blancs,' 
and soon they constituted a veritable peace army." 

. . . The protocol arranging for the arbitration of the 
claims of American sealers for the seizure of their ves- 
sels by the Russian government six years ago, was signed 
at St. Petersburg on the 10th of September. Mr. 
Asser, the well-known Dutch publicist, is named arbi- 
trator. 

• . . The noble response from all parts of the nation 
to the cry for help from the stricken city of Galveston 
is a most encouraging token of the growing fellowship 
and mutual sympathy of modern civilized society when 
in its normal state. What a shining contrast to the dark 
spirit of hatred and revenge manifested wherever war 
prevails ! 

. . . The great strike in the anthracite coal regions of 
Pennsylvania, involving more. than one hundred thousand 
workmen, a large number of employers, and the incon- 
venience of multitudes of people using anthracite coal, 
reminds us once more how far the relations of labor and 
capital are from being Christianized, or, in other terms, 
moralized and humanized. There will never be indus- 
trial peace until there is industrial justice, founded on 
genuine love and goodwill. 

. . . We are just in receipt of this note from Mr. 
Capehart, director of Liberal Arts at the Paris Exposi- 
tion : " I have the honor to inform you that, in accord- 
ance with the official announcement of awards at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, a Grand Prize was bestowed 
upon the exhibit of United States journals, publications 
and periodicals, and that you are therefore entitled to 
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use this award of Grand Prize." We sent to the exhibit 
a handsomely bound set of The Advocate of Peace 
for 1898 and 1899. 



Impious and Unnatural. 

Gloster. They humbly sue unto your excellence, 

To have a goodly peace concluded of 

Between the realms of England and of France. 

King Henry. How doth your grace affect their motion? 

Gloster. Well, my good lord; and as the only means 

To stop the effusion of our Christian blood, 

And 'stablish quietness on every side. 

King Henry. Ay, marry, uncle; for I always thought 

It was both impious and unnatural 

That such immanity and bloody strife 

Should reign among professors of one faith. 

First Part of King Henry VI., Act V, Scene 1. 



The Shadow of Old World Militarism. 

BY KEV. CHABLES E. JEFFERSON, 11. D. 

Address at the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
JuneS, 1900. 

We are all able to say that we believe in arbitration > 
but to say that seems like " saying an undisputed thing 
in such a solemn way." It would seem as though any- 
body but a savage would believe in arbitration, and we 
passed out of savagery several centuries ago. But we are 
living in a very belligerent world, a world which moves 
slowly toward high ideals ; and the older I grow the 
more I am impressed with the fact that it is going to 
take a deal of effort to bring the world to that happy 
time when we shall have universal peace. Some of the 
speakers have laid emphasis upon the fact that we must 
begin to work with the children. I heartily agree with 
all that has been said upon that subject. And how the 
poor preachers have been cuffed for their sins of omission 
and sins of commission ! I myself, although a preacher, 
am ready to confess that preachers as a class, from the 
days of Constantine until now, have never been suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic on this great subject. John Bright 
condemned the clergy when he asked the question, " Why 
is it that our religious teachers have never yet gotten 
together and told the people the plain truth about this 
matter?" I want to say, however, that I do not think 
the preachers are silent on the subject of peace because 
of cowardice, as is frequently insinuated ; the trouble 
lies in a failure to apprehend the urgency of the issue. 
In my own case, I was not greatly interested in the sub- 
ject of peace until about five years ago ; and yet I was 
as brave then, it seems to me, as I am now. In 1895 I 
made a trip through a dozen countries of Europe. What 
I saw I can never forget. In Germany and France and 
Austria I saw women and little children working in the 
fields, while in the cities I saw men marching and counter- 
marching and fooling away their time. I heard the 
sigh of Europe, I saw the blight and curse of militarism, 
and I said to myself, "As soon as I get home, never 
shall a year pass over my head that I do not preach at 
least one sermon on the subject of peace." 

Instead of talking about the preachers to-night, I want 
to talk about the laymen. I do not think that ministers 
are the only men in the world who are to blame. The 
laymen of America at the present time are not as in- 



terested in peace as they ought to be. There have always 
been two ideals, deep in the human soul, struggling for 
supremacy. In the Book of Revelation that contest is 
pictured under the image of the beast and the image of 
the lamb — the beast the symbol of brute strength ; the 
lamb the symbol of gentleness and love. There we have, 
painted in immortal colors, the contest that goes on 
through all the ages. There are two ideals of the 
Messiah in the Old Testament, — a military ideal, a 
Messiah with a sword upon his thigh and his garments 
dipped in blood, and that higher, nobler ideal of the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah, the suffering servant of Jehovah. 
There are to-day in the heart of the American people 
two ideals of what a nation ought to be. One is a mili- 
tary ideal, according to which a nation is mighty in 
proportion to the number of its guns and the size of its 
ships. There are men by the thousand under the Stars 
and Stripes who think that a nation is great only as it 
is able to impress other nations by its military equip- 
ment. They love to think of our nation as being able 
to fight its way into the world's markets by the edge of 
the sword, and being able to trample under its feet any 
nation which incurs its displeasure. There is no doubt 
that that ideal lies deep in the heart of many of our 
people ; but, thank God, there is another ideal, the ideal 
of a nation that shall beat its instruments of war into the 
implements of peace, that shall make its way into the 
markets of the world not by the force of its gunpowder, 
but by the superiority of its goods, and that shall win 
the respect and the reverence of all nations and peoples 
by the gentleness of its disposition and the character of 
its men. 

These are the two ideals that lie deep in the heart of 
the American people, struggling for supremacy. It seems 
to me that within the last fifteen or twenty years the 
first ideal has gained an ascendency. As I read current 
history, the brute is ahead of the lamb. I want to think 
with you a little while about the causes which have led 
to this recent elevation of the military ideal. 

The newspapers have a great deal to do with it. City 
people, as a class, do not read much but newspapers. 
Let a man rub a newspaper over his brain six days in 
the week, and he will be so muddle-headed when Sun- 
day comes that he cannot read the sentence, " Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children 
of God." And the magazines have not been guiltless. 
A dozen years ago some of our leading magazines began 
to give us portraits and biographies of the great military 
heroes of the Civil War. After the Civil War had been 
exhausted, they took up Napoleon Bonaparte. How 
many lives of Napoleon have we had within the last ten 
years? Then we were invited to study and admire 
Alexander the Great, and now Oliver Cromwell. And 
so for at least a dozen years out leading magazines have 
been burning incense to the military chieftains of history. 
That incense has become a war cloud, shutting the Chris- 
tian ideal from the eyes of American citizens. We have 
in our country, moreover, a few military men who are 
gifted with a fascinating style, who can put arguments 
in such a way as to deceive the very elect; and the 
books they have written are working as a subtle leaven 
in the hearts of our people. Recently some of the re- 
ligious papers in which we had trusted, and which we 



